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THE STORY OF RUSKIN AND THE KES- 
WICK SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 
AS TOLD BY ITS FOUNDER, REV. H. D. RAWNSLEY, 
CANON OF CARLISLE. 


INITIATIVE GIVEN BY PROFESSOR RUSKIN’S TEACH- 
INGS. 

One of the many rememberable talks with the 

professor in old Oxford and Hinksey digging 


“Why don’t the bishops,” he said, “admonish 
their clergy to see to it that side by side with 
parish church and parish mission room there 
shall be a parish workshop, where the black- 
smith and the village carpenter shall of a win- 
ter evening teach all the children who will be 
diligent and will learn the nature of iron and 
wood and the use of their eyes and hands. 

“T would have the decoration of metal and 








days turned on the question of how to add hap- 
piness to the country laborer’s lot. His eyes 
flashed and his voice rose with its earnest sing- 
song as he urged that it was the simple duty of 
every squire and every clergyman to see that 
idle hands should have something found for 
them to do by other than the Devil; and that it 
was a scandal that the church had neither rest 
homes nor.recreation rooms nor public houses 
where the poor might find cheer and solace 
without *the necessity of drink on the long win- 
ter evenings. 


wcod brought in later, and these children as 
they grow shall feel the joy of adding orna- 
ment to simple surfaces of metal or wood; but 
always they shall be taught the use of the pen- 
cil and the delight of close observation of flower 
in the field and bird in the hedgerow and ani- 
mal in the wildwood. We must bring joy, the 
joy of eye and hand skill to our cottage homes.” 

In some such words did the professor talk, 
and his words were not forgotten. It had been 
my fortune to come under the teaching of Ed- 
ward Thring, himself a student of Ruskin’s 
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theories. I had learned at Uppingham that if 
a boy was not gifted with power of language 
or mathematics, nor likely to ._prove a good 
classic, he was not on that account to be de- 
spaired of by his head master. At least he 
might be clever with his hands, and I once 
heard Thring say that one of the proud mo- 
ments of his life was when he saw the old 
archdeacon’s schoolroom, that had done its clas- 
sical work since the days of great Elizabeth, 
turned into a carpenter shop and loud with the 
hammer and saw. 


TRANSITION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY LIFE. 


It was not to be wondered at that when one 
came into the lake country and settled down 
to the care of the little village of Wray on 
Windermere, one of the first things one should 
seek for was to find how to help the joy of 
the winter evenings in the cottages. There were 
really no poor among the people, but there was 
plenty of time for training hands to the wood 
carver’s art. Song was already one of the fea- 
tures of the village life; the postmaster was a 
musician. The old spinning wheel days were 
spoken’ of tenderly by the village grandmoth- 
ers, but the thought of reviving that industry 
never occurred to one as possible. Wood carv- 
ing was possible, and friends at Grasmere were 
as keen for it as we were at Wray; some also 
at Ambleside were wishful to learn. To make 
a long story short, a lady was engaged to come 
down from South Kensington to give a course 
of lessons in the three villages, and our hum- 
ble home industry in the lake district was set 
on foot. 

The last winter we were at Wray my wife 
began to make experiments in metal repoussé 
work, stimulated by the amateur efforts of a 
friend who chanced to call one day—and in 
the hope of turning such knowledge to ac- 
count in our own village or elsewhere. There 
hangs before me as I write the first dish she 
made, her tools being, I think, a hammer and a 
French nail. 

We were encouraged in the possibility of 
teaching this art to unskilled hands by the 
efforts made by a Swiss butler at Croft, my 
mother-in-law’s house, who after one or two 
lessons set to work on an intricate pattern my 
wife gave him of a scroll from a Florentine 
“scaldino” and who produced an effective bit of 
decoration. I like to think of this man’s ex- 
periment as part of the seed from which our 
Keswick School of Industrial Arts sprang. 

Circumstances brought us over the Raise gap 
into Cumberland in 1883; we left behind the 





wood carvers in Westmoreland, but not the 
sense of brightness in their cottage homes 
which the interest of this simple handicraft had 
added. We left behind the presence of the 
master, and the possibility of going over the 
Hawkshead Hill to talk with him at Brant- 
wood from time to time of the work. We car- 
ried with us his wishes and his hopes for the 
evangel of home industries. The Langdale spin- 
ning wheels had just begun to hum; we had 
none to help Cumberland homes in this way, 
but at least we knew something of the elements 
of wood carving and metal repoussé work, and 
we were amongst a people who must necessa- 
rily have little work to do, out of the tourist 
season, and were in a town which had none of 
the excitements of the “three-penny theater” or 
“penny-gaff” to act as counter attraction. Be- 
sides the town was a Viking town. Town of 
the wyke of Ketel the Dane; and these Vikings 
were living here still with probably the same 
aptitude for wood carving and wood shaping 
and with that same love of ornament that their 
forefathers had brought with them who came 
with Ingolf and Thorolf from over the sea—sup- 
plemented, as I suppose, by the love of it that 
the German colony of miners in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth had in their hearts. It was 
true that there was no evidence of its existence 
in the cottages, unless the raddle mark and 
whitening pattern on hearth or door stone 
might be looked upon as survivals of a day of 
Scandinavian ornament; but some one had evi- 
dently been fond of wood carving of old, for not 
a settle nor high “seat post” nor meal-ark or 
kist in the old farms but had careful scroll and 
vine-roll ornament upon them, dating some of 
these from King James’ time, and the later 
Restoration down to the middle of last cen- 
tury. There was evidence here that the love 
of wood carving detail was cared for in Cumber- 
land homes. Some of the patterns on these 
meal-arks were clearly Norse, the linked ser- 
pent was sign of it; others showed an earlier 
origin and told of the time when the fore- 
fathers of these dalesmen were still dwellers 
in the land of the palm, Aryans in their east- 
ern home. The conventionalized palm-roll on 
the Cumberland furniture has often set me 
thinking of the permanency of traditional or- 
nament among a pastoral people. But this is 
by the way. 


FAVORING CONDITIONS AT KESWICK. 


Here, then, at Keswick was just the place for 
an experiment in home industries. ‘A little 
country town, dull enough in winter evenings, 
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lacking enough in work and wages of all year 
round besides, and full enough of tourists in a 
summer season to insure a sale for the goods 
made. So we set to work in the winter of 
1883-4, called a committee together, enlisted the 
help of a gentleman in the neighborhood who 
was an artist and designer, and engaging a 
teacher of wood carving from the South Kens- 
ington School, offered her services to the ladies 
of the neighborhood on such terms during the 
day as enabled us,to hold a class free of charge 
for workingmen and lads during the evening. 
We met in the parish room three nights a week, 
my wife superintending the brass repoussé 
work and a clever local jeweler making experi- 
ments as to the manipulation of the sheet 
metal in the matter of beating it up into shape 
from the flat. Within a month of the start we 
could produce very simple brass or copper fin- 
ger plates for doors which found a sale. Our 
expenses of that first session of five months 
amounted to £181, but we had produced work 
which we estimated to be worth £118. Our ex- 
penses were kept as low as possible. The parish 
room in which for the first ten years the classes 
were held was lent us, and, though it was a 
very considerable trouble to have to clear away 
all benches and tools at the end of each even- 
ing’s work, the workers cheerily undertook this, 
for the room was quite certain to be needed for 
parochial work on the following day. For the 
second winter session we engaged a clever 
wood carver to come once a week from Carlisle, 
and the sum of £9—the only sum ever asked for 
of the neighborhood to help to defray expenses 
—was collected. The working expenses of this 
second season was £147. A local exhibition of 
work done was held at Easter in the Town 
Hall, and I remember well the astonishment 
on the faces of some of the townsmen who 
found that this work had been done in their 
midst by men and lads whom they knew well 
enough in any capacity but that of wood or 
metal worker. 


SELF-SUPPORT SOON REACHED. 


At the third session, 1886, we found appli- 
cations were so numerous for admission to the 
school that we could afford to be careful in our 
selection, and could impose such rules as that 
no lad should be admitted to work till he could 
prove by attendance at the drawing class his 
ability to trace his pattern for himself on to 
the metal or wood. From the first we had 
wished to see each metal worker finish his 
work throughout, but the difficulty of having 
proper accommodation in a smith’s shop pre- 








vented this. Nevertheless, as time went on we 
fitted up an iron room, hard by the parish room, 
with concrete floor, blow pipe, anvil, vises and 
the like; and one of the cleverest of our school 
hands thenceforward undertook to teach him- 
self as he went along and to teach others as he 
worked. At the end of the third session we 
found ourselves with our expenditure doubled, 
but our sales had doubled also, and we were 
possessed of assets that showed us we were £131 
to the good. The experiment so far has shown 
itself entirely self-supporting, and from that 
day to this it has not looked back. 


BEAUTIFUL HOME FOR THE WORK OF BEAUTY. 

For ten years we worked in the parish room 
under great inconveniences. Then our com- 
mittee determined to obtain a site and build 
workshops and show room, office and designer’s 
room in one, and, while the school itself out of 
its earnings contributed £300 and the county 
council £200, friends to the enterprise con- 
tributed the balance of the £800 necessary, and 
in 1894 we entered into possession of as com- 
pact and picturesque a school of art as may 
be found in Great Britain. For the design of 
the school we were indebted to Messrs. Paley & 
Austin of Lancaster. Amongst those who had 
helped us were Walter Crane, Holman Hunt and 
that truest champion of the whole movement, 
our dear old friend, G. F. Watts, the Royal 
Academician. 

But the spirit that had made the whole ven- 
ture possible was the spirit of him whose face 
hangs now upon its walls, the spirit of John 
Ruskin. 

Most visitors go to see the pencil works near 
Greta Hall, some are glad to see Southey’s 
home upon the tree-clad hill hard by; it is but 
a step beyond in the direction of Crosthwaite 
Church, and the eyes of all who cross Greta 
bridge will light on a pleasant building swathed 
in flowers, with balcony such as might be wel- 
comed by the spinners of old time, with chim- 
neys just such as those round chimneys on their 
square pedestals which Wordsworth so much 
admired, and which Ruskin himself delighted 
to draw. Beneath the balcony runs a legend: 

“The loving eye and skilful hand 
Shall work with joy and bless the land.” 

I once heard a tourist spell it out to his 
friend, and say: “Oh, yes, it’s the Keswick eye 
hospital, you know.” And truly it is an eye 
hospital, if by that is meant an institution for 
getting men to use their eyes and see beauty 
in living design and the worth of a springing 
curve. 
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Enter the garden gate, climb up the round 
of stone steps, pass along the balcony and we 
find ourselves at a door leading into the show 
room of the Keswick School on Industrial Arts, 
upon whose front is a tablet with the words 
from Browning: ; 

“Oh, world as God has made it, all is beauty, 

And knowing this is love, and love is duty”; 
as one lifts one’s eyes to the hills from that 
baleony or entering into the show room and 
crossing to the further side one gazes out upon 
the ample mead, the winding river, the dis- 
tant hills, the flashing lake, one feels, unless 
one’s heart is stone, that Browning is right. 

Here is the ideal craftsman’s home of work, 
and here in the winter months the windows 
gleam as one passes, one hears above the sound 
of Greta swirling by, the sound of the anvil 
and the chink of the hammers, and, passing on 
may find a set of men as proud of their school 
as they are well behaved and courteous. Men 
who scorn all that is meant by the word drink, 
and men who, though many of them live labo- 
rious days, will not miss if they can help it, 
crowning the labor of the day with the rest 
of this complete change of work for hand and 
eye. 

You will find the lady who started it all 
faithfully at her post no matter what the 
weather is, noting and criticising each piece 
of work and deciding if it shall be passed and 
have the school stamp, a lozenge with the in- 
itials K. S. I. A. upon it. You will find an- 
other lady the friend and confidante of all the 
workers from the first, giving out or taking in 
the work and paying for it its just value to the 
worker. You will see the art director planning 
with sure hand how this or that metal prob- 
lem is to be met. You will pass into the next 
room and mingle with the wood carvers round 
their teacher, or on another evening you will 
watch the men with pencil in hand doing what 
they may to reproduce a branch of wild rose 
upon their drawing boards, or modeling a cast 
of a leaf in clay beneath the direction of their 
drawing teacher. You will open the door and 
find yourself in another room odorous with 
pitch and hissing loud as the redhot bowl is 
tempered for its twentieth time. This is the 
abode of Vulcan and Aolus pro tem. The 
stithy is being arranged for outside. Iron work 
has in this last year of the century been added 
to the copper and brass work. Passing through 
this room you will enter the workshop where 
silver work goes forward, and beyond may 
chance to find an enameler’s gas stove red hot 
and a worker in enamel busy. 








But in summer you will note that the chief 
attraction is the show room, and, as you gaze 
at the varied wares of wood, of brass, of cop- 
per, of silver and of electro-plate, you will not 
be surprised to learn that the amount of work 
turned out annually is estimated at £1,700, and 
that the difficulty is rather not how to dispose 
of the work done, but how to keep customers 
in good temper while they are waiting for their 
work in its due rotation to be executed. 


THE WORTH OF THE WORK. 


And what really is the worth of the school 
work? It cannot be estimated in pounds. Go 
to the homes of any of the workers. Ask their 
wives or their brothers and you shall learn. 
Go to any of the workers themselves and you 
shall learn that the good of the school to them 
has been that they now have always some- 
thing to turn to on a dull evening and some- 
thing that has opened their eyes to see what 
they used to pass by without notice in flower 
life and bird life and beauty of light and shade, 
of cloud and sunshine, upon the fellside of 
their native vale. 

But if you were to ask the art director I 
think he would say that he is astounded at the 
natural refinement that has come upon the 
men; a coarse word, a vulgar suggestion, is not 
known in the school. He would say further 
that he realizes here in this little school at 
Keswick, something of the guild camaraderie 
of the olden time. If a man finds out any se- 
cret in working metal he does not care to keep 
it to himself, it is at once at the service of all 
his fellow-workers. It is this spirit that is 
better than rubies, whose price is above silver 
and gold.* 

And if you were to inquire of the townsmen 
what they thought of the institution I believe 
the more thoughtful would answer: “We know 
nothing of the ideal before the mind of the pro- 
moters. This we know, that it is the grandest. 
temperance agent in the place.” 

Now to whom is this owed? Whose is the 
spirit that inspired it? There is only one 
answer possible. It is the mind and spirit of 
John Ruskin. How well I remember the day 
when we took our first little results of brass 
repoussé over to Brantwood to talk about the 
work in the spring of 1884. How pleased he 
was to hear about it all. How grieved he was 
to think that we should allow our workers to 
work in a mixed metal. Copper, yes; gold, 
yes; silver, yes; but this brass was neither fish, 
flesh nor good fresh herring. It was a base 
alloy. And yet though he clapped his hands 
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over it, and vowed it was shockingly immoral, 
he admitted the work was careful and true, and 
was forced to allow that much of the sunshine 
that dazzled the eyes of the heroes of Homer’s 
song was just this base alloy on shining thresh- 
old and on glittering helm. Ruskin was too 
enfeebled in health to admit of our troubling 
him afterwards with details of our work, but he 
knew of our progress and rejoiced in it, and 
from time to time sent tender messages to the 
school. 





A GUILD FOR SOCIAL WORK AND ITS 
MESSAGE TO SETTLEMENTS. 

BY FRANCIS H. M’LEAN, ASSOCIATE WORKER, NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. 

The University Settlement of New York City 
has not been entirely a stranger to achievement 
during its years of growth. Its influence upon 
the local conditions existing in the great East 
Side of New York has been exceedingly power- 
ful. It has succeeded in betoming a great cen- 
ter for labor unions. Its workers have in 
pamphlet and report and verbal speech given 
striking and clear expositions of social sores 
and their cure. So much more might be said. 

But if one were looking for that achievement 
which, above all others, has been remarkable 
and unique in the history of this settlement, 
he would find it—not among these things which 
are chiefly spoken and written about. If he 
were wise and accustomed to look beneath the 
surface he would discover that which he sought 
in what brought about a meeting recently held 
in the Settlement when the Neighborhood Guild 
Alumni Association was organized. That As- 
sociation is the last fine flower of a develop- 
ment which has been going on ever since the 
early beginnings of what is now the University 
Settlement, a development which has brought 
to the young men and young women of the 
settlement clubs a fine sense of social responsi- 
bility, which has resulted in their becoming 
efficient directors and leaders in the work of 
other social centers. No more significant de- 
velopment has ever appeared in the annals of 
the settlement movement in America, and it is 
certainly worthy of more careful study and at- 
tention than has ever been given to it. For 
what other settiement in America can point to 
three of its “bcys” in charge of three other 
settlements? What other settlement can point 
to the organization of a new social center en- 
tirely through the efforts of a number of its 
“boys” and “girls” now young men and women. 
Can anyone fail to see the tremendous im- 
petus and strength which will be given to the 





settlement movement when not one or two or 
three, but many more centers are developing 
young men and women, who in their turn will 
establish or direct other new centers? In a 
very modest way the writer will endeavor 
in the present article to describe what con- 
ditions, methods and policies are responsible 
for this development. For what has been ac- 
complished in the University Settlement may 
be accomplished in a greater or less degree by 
other centers. 

To Dr. Stanton Coit belongs in a large share 
the honor for having so directed the work and 
energies of the social center which gradually 
grew up about him, when he went to live on 
the East Side some seventeen years ago, as to 
bring forth such remarkable results. The broad 
ideals which Dr. Coit had in mind have been 
embodied in his book on neighborhood guilds. 
Though the Neighborhood Guild which grew 
up on the East Side of New York, and which 
has since been incorporated in the University 
Settlement, does not by any means attain to 
Dr. Coit’s ideals and standards, still in a very 
forceful and strong way it has demonstrated 
the value of his theory and practice. It is 
hardly necessary to here summarize Dr. Coit’s 
ideals beyond saying that they simply meant 
that social centers should not be developed 
from the outside, but from the inside. In 
other words, that the people themselves in any 
particular community should be the great work- 
ing force in a social center and that the as- 
sistance, material and otherwise, which came 
from the outside should be merely incidental. 
Perhaps a certain amount of leadership is neces- 
sary, as he led the old Neighborhood Guild, but 
if the whole spirit of a place does not impose 
responsibility and mutual duty upon all who 
become a part in this life, then certainly it 
fails signally, judged from the guild standpoint. 
Responsibility and mutual service, these are 
the keynote of the guild ideal. It was undoubt- 
edly Dr. Coit’s hope that in time the Neighbor- 
hood Guild would grow up into active, flour- 
ishing life, continually extending its sphere 
of activities, perhaps through encouraging the 
growth of other local centers, and that the 
greater share of responsibility for its main- 
tenance and support and work should be upon 
the people of each particular community where- 
in it worked; in other words, it should be not 
only for the people, but from and by the peo- 
ple. As time has gone on, the necessities of 
many crises and other influences have ma- 
terially changed the growth of the Guild, espe- 
cially since the incorporation in the Univer- 
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sity Settlement. Nevertheless, though Dr. Coit 
himself may imagine that in a very large de- 
gree it has failed to grow up to his ideals, still 
even in partial success it has shown remarkable 
achievement. 

Without attempting to be exact and historical 
in a description of the career of the Neigh- 
borhood Guild, it is possible to trace the line 
of development with a fair degree of precision. 
As indicated above, at the start, upon the young 
people who gathered around Dr. Coit was placed 
a large share of responsibility for carrying on 
the Guild. This does not mean, of course, that 
there were not so-called “up town” workers 
who assisted Dr. Coit both financially and 
otherwise. It did mean, however, that in gen- 
eral charge of the Guild there gradually grew 
up a Guild Committee composed of delegates 
from the other clubs. This committee had gen- 
eral responsibility, subject, of course, to large 
executive power on the part of Dr. Coit himself. 
But this committee was the governing body 
of the Guild; it managed its finances, it ar- 
ranged for the use of rooms, it settled the 
policy of the Guild in many matters. In other 
words, behold then a local aggregation of clubs 
managing their joint affairs and conducting 
many activities through the Guild house. Cur- 
tailed as the responsibilities of the Guild mem- 
bers have been since that time, the great prin- 
ciple has never been lost sight of, and to the 
spirit which it engendered may be traced the 
great amount of native leadership which has 
come from the ranks of Guild members. 

As time went on and the activities and in- 
terests of the Guild grew, it became more and 
more difficult to secure the money necessary for 
the payment of expenses. So in the end, the 
direct responsibility for the Guild work was 
assumed by the University Settlement Society, 
and, of necessity, the responsibilities of the 
Guild committee and of the Guild itself toward 
the House became somewhat more limited. The 
Settlement Society, of course, assumed all finan- 
cial responsibility, and in doing so likewise be- 
came responsible to its members for the man- 
agement of the house and its relations to the 
neighborhood. For a number of years there 
was more or less dissatisfaction. Having lost 
some of its more serious duties, it looked for a 
time as though the Guild itself would decline 
and would disappear as a separate organization. 
This was the time when minor shreds of au- 
thority were assumed and held on to with 
dogged grasp by the representative of the Guild 
Clubs, that is, the Guild committee. This was 
the time when a mere matter of routine, for in- 








stance, like the assignment to rooms—was a 
continuous bone of dissension between the head 
worker and the Guild committee. Was there, 
after all, a place for the Guild in this settle- 
ment, with its general council and with its head 
worker, with its activities constantly increas- 
ing, activities in which the Guild itself might 
be little interested and of little value? 

Fortunately, there were always wise hands 
at the helm who realized that it would be a 
serious loss indeed if all the spirit of mutual 
service and responsibility which the Guild had 
brought into existence on the part of all who 
were connected with it should entirely die out. 
So, for a long time there was doubt and un- 
certainty, but finally sufficient light broke in 
for the old Guild itself to see just what part 
it should play in the advance of the Settlement 
House. 

Without going over the growth step by step, 
it may be well to describe just what the Neigh- 
borhood Guild is to-day. The Neighborhood 
Guild is an integral part of the University Set- 
tlement House. There are certain Settlement 
activities which do not come within its pur- 
view. For instance, library, kindergarten, the 
use of the public hall by labor unions, the use 
of the roof by gymnasium classes; in fact, all 
activities which do not directly result from the 
initiative of the clubs themselves do not logic- 
ally belong to them for management. On the 
other hand, under its constitution and with the 
general approval of the Settlement authori- 
ties, it is always possible for the Neighborhood 
Guild to enlarge its own activities. For a more 
comprehensive view of the Guild, it may be 
best here to incorporate the constitution under 
which it is now working. This may be of bene- 
fit also to those who are interested in trying 
like experiments: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD. 


ArTICLE I.—Name.—This association shall be 
known as the Neighborhood Guild. 


ARTICLE II.—Objects.—The objects of this as- 
sociation shall be the intellectual and social im- 
provement of its members and of the people of 
the neighborhood. The means of attaining 
these objects shall be such as the following: 
Self-governed business meetings, educational 
classes, lectures, literary meetings and debates, 
social meetings and dances, a reading room and 
circulating library, choral and dramatic so- 
cieties, friendly and sick-benefit societies and 
athletic clubs. 


ArtictE III.—Sec. 1.— Membership. — The 
Guild shall consist of the Tenth Ward So- 
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cial Reform Club, the Out Ward Club, the Im- 
provement Club, the S. E. I. Club, the Dolly 
Madison Club, the Neighborhood Civic Club, the 
Wadsworth Literary Circle; and Sec. 2. Other 
clubs, for both social and intellectual purposes, 
now formed and yet to be formed, which may 
be admitted to full representation upon the 
Guild Committee in accordance with the terms 
of Section 3, Article IV. 


ARTICLE [V.—Sec. 1.—Officers and Guild Com- 
mittee.—The general business of the Guild shall 
be managed by the Head Worker and a Guild 
Committee. 

Sec. 2—The Guild Committee shall consist 
of: 

(a) Two representatives, who shall be elected 
for a term of one year; from each Guild Club 
whose members average seventeen years of age. 

(b) The adviser or manager’of every other 
club not admitted to full membership. 

(c) The Head Worker as Chairman, and 
such residents of the University Settlement as 
may be actively associated with the work of a 
Guild Club. 

Sec. 3.—Every club admitted to the privileges 
of the Guild House shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation upon the Guild Committee after six 
months’ probation, provided its application be 
approved by the Guild Committee and the 
Head Worker. 

No club shall be allowed the privileges of the 
Guild House after one year from the date of its 
admission, unless it applies for and is granted 
representation upon the Guild Committee. This 
provision shall not apply to any club formed 
of Guild members for special purposes, 

Sec. 4.—Every club admitted to the privileges 
of the Guild House shall be expected, during 
the period of its probation, to send one dele- 
gate to the Guild Committee, but such delegate 
shall not be entitled to a vote in said Com- 
mittee. 


ARTICLE V.—Sec. 1.—Government.—Each one 
of the clubs constituting the Neighborhood 
Guild shall be self-governed, and shall disci- 
pline its own members, subject to appeal to the 
Head Worker. 

Sec. 2—The Head Worker shall be the exec- 
utive head of the Guild, shall administer dis- 
cipline and make general and house rules. 

Sec. 3.—The Guild Committee shall act as the 
social center of the Guild. It shall discuss on 
its own initiative all matters of interest to the 
Guild generally or clubs particularly, all ques- 
tions referred to it by the Head Worker or the 
clubs, and make suggestions as to all such 





matters to the clubs and the Head Worker. It 
shall act as an advisory council to the Head 
Worker. 

Sec. 4.—The Guild Committee shall have 
power to form and supervise, with the consent 
of the Head Worker, clubs, classes and organi- 
zations which may tend to further the objects 
of the Guild. 


ARTICLE VI.—Revenue—Every club shall con- 
tribute a certain portion of its income from 
dues, to be fixed by the Head Worker, towards 
the expenses of the Guild. 


ARTICLE VII.—Conferences.—A conference to 
consider the general affairs of the Guild shall 
be held semi-annually, in the second week of 
May and October, at which shall be submitted 
reports from the Head Worker, the Guild Com- 
mittee and the various clubs and classes. All 
members of the Guild Committee and of Guild 
clubs represented by two delegates shall be 
entitled to a vote at a conference. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Associates of the Guild.—Upon 
the admission of the Guild Committee and the 
confirmation of the Head Worker, such persons 
as may have been honorably connected with 
clubs represented upon the Guild Committee 
may be made Associates of the Guild. Such 
Associates shall have all the rights and _ privi- 
leges of a member of a Guild Club except the 
right to a vote at a Guild conference. 


ARTICLE IX.—Amendments.—This  constitu- 
tion may be amended at any conference by a 
two-thirds vote of those present, provided that 
the proposed amendment shall be included in 
the notice for such conference. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. The Head Worker shall be the Chairman 
of the Guild Committee. 

2. The Guild Committee shall meet regularly 
once a month from September to May inclusive. 
Special meetings may be called at any time 
upon notice by the Head Worker. 


3. The clubs, in rotation, upon a schedule 
prepared by the Guild Committee, shall have 
full charge of the monthly Guild socials. The 
Committee shall have power to frame rules gov- 
erning the socials and in the event of any club 
not giving the one assigned to it by the Com- 
mittee itself shall take such charge. 

4. Each conference of the Guild shall be 
held upon notice given to each club by the Guild 
Committee at a regular meeting of such club, 
held at least six days prior to the date set 
for the conference, which notice shall be accom- 
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panied by a copy of agenda for such conference. 
The business covered by the agenda must first 
be acted upon at such conference, other busi- 
ness may then be discussed, but shall not be 
acted upon except by a two-thirds vote to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the proposed busi- 
ness. 

5. A special conference shall. be called by 
the Guild Committee within seven days after 
receipt of a requisition therefor from a ma- 
jority of the clubs represented by the Commit- 
tee, provided that each of such clubs shall have 
voted in favor of such conference, and no busi- 
ness shall there be considered except such as is 
stated in the notice. 

6. A quorum at any conference shall con- 
sist of a majority of the Guild clubs. Each club 
shall be deemed to be sufficiently represented 
whenever there are two delegates present at 
such conference. 

7. The Head Worker shall be Chairman of 
every conference. In his absence the Assistant 
Head Worker shall be Chairman. The Secre- 
tary of the Guild Committee shall act as Sec- 
retary of the conference. 

8. At all conferences the parliamentary au- 
thority shall be Reed’s Manual. 

Now, like the constitution of all bodies, 
there is much more ground covered in the arti- 
cle on objects than has actually been brought 
to pass. Section 3 of Article V. does in the 
main, however, indicate in just what ways the 
Guild and its representative body has been help- 
ful. It is true that some classes and clubs have 


been organized and managed by the Guild. Itis © 


true that very helpful social life has been fos- 
tered by it. It is true that its parental body has 
acted as an advisory committee for the Head 
Worker. It is true that though the Guild has 
not been officially connected with the many out- 
side investigations made by residents, still in- 
dividual members have been of great assistance 
and in more than one case they have made 
contributions themselves. It is true that the 
attitude of club members towards the Settle- 
ment has been very different from that ob- 
served by the writer in other settlements. The 
old Guild spirit is one which does not fight 
for equality, but simply assumes it as an axio- 
matic fact at the very start. In the Guild world 
it is not necessary to claim equality, because 
your very presence there means that you have 
assumed equality. Equality of responsibility, 
equality in service. That is what the Guild has 
always signified. When one views the old Guild 
and the new there does, of course, appear a 
serious discrepancy in the amount of power and 








responsibility. In that comparison the present 
duties of the Guild may appear curtailed and 
limited, and such they are; yet, as has been in- 
dicated before, with all this curtailment there 
has been possible all the way through, such an 
encouragement of the spirit of self-reliance and 
social service as has borne much good fruit. 
At times there has been severe criticism of the 
Guild Committee within the Guild itself. There 
have not been wanting statements that the old 
Guild scheme had outlived its usefulness so far 
as the Settlement was concerned. Yet the Guild 
and its Committee have persisted through all 
discouragements, and there is every reason to 
believe that it will increase in influence dur- 
ing the years to come rather than decrease. 
Indeed it would take a good deal of an icono- 
clast to attempt to put the Guild upon the shelf, 
in view of the striking results which have come 
from its existence. Slight allusion has already 
been made to some of the achievements, but 
they deserve fuller mention. As years have 
gone by, many old members of the Guild have 
moved to Harlem. The colony there has now 
become so large that a Harlem Guild has been 
organized which opened up quarters in the fall 
of 1902. In the last report of the University 
Settlement Society, it is stated that at present 
there meet in this Guild five boys’ clubs, two 
girls’ clubs, a reading class for small girls and 
a manual training class for boys, a drawing 
class, a dancing class and an elocution class; 
and there are also on foot plans for using the 
room during the day for a kindergarten. De- 
tails of the management of the Guild are in the 
hands of a committee of three, which is elected 
every four months from the members. All of 
its work is looked after by the young men and 
young women who started it. The Guild is sup- 
ported by the dues and contributions of its 
originators, with some assistance from members 
of the council and from outside persons. An 
old member of the Guild is Head Worker for 
this Settlement. The Harlem Guild certainly 
is a most striking and interesting outgrowth of 
the old Neighborhood Guild. In the way of 
leadership the Guild has sent forth, as before 
indicated, three Head Workers for other Set- 
tlements. Besides that, it has had more than 
one recruit in the work of playground centers 
and public school c!ubs. For a long time one of 


its young women was director of junior girls’ 
work in the University Settlement, and is now 
gone to a similar position wit another society. 
Indeed, it would be extremely hard to set down 
in order, in just how many clubs and societies 
the Guild members have organized or have been 
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interested. It would be hard to estimate just 
how much their contribution has been to the 
social work now carried on in New York City. 
The last fine flower of the growth, as indicated 
in the beginning of this article, was the or- 
ganization of the Neighborhood Guild Alumni 
composed of old workers in and members of 
the old Guild clubs. That is, the Association 
is meant to include workers who were no longer 
connected with the Settlement and also mem- 
bers of Guild clubs which have gone out of 
existence, but who still desired to maintain 
their interest in the Guild. There were drawn 
together at the preliminary meeting of this 
association men who had been residents and 
men who had been Head Workers, and besides 
them, other young men and women who had 
come up from the clubs and who had done 
their service also in connection with the growth 
of the Settlement. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to note that in the roster of workers 
in the University Settlement published in the 
Annual Report of 1902, it appears that out of 
the total of 69 workers, 18 are old members’ of 
the Guild or members of present Guild clubs. 
At the very first meeting of the Association, 
the question of what service it could perform 
to the Neighborhood Guild came up. It had 
been suggested that something in the way of a 
fellowship might be particularly appropriate for 
an association of this sort. Sooner or later 
there is every reason to believe that some proj- 
ect of this sort will be carried out, for there 
is an evident intention on the part of the Guild 
Alumni to keep the association in vital touch 
with the Settlement through some definite and 
specific activity. It should be stated in this 
connection that many members of the Alumni 
Association are now performing services of dif- 
ferent sorts individually for the Settlement. 
The Alumni Association has been largely the 
means of bringing together and solidifying the 
Alumni body, and thereby, perhaps, increasing 
the present interest of many old members of 
the Guild who might fall away from it if there 
were no definite opportunities for their re- 
assuming touch with it. Such an opportunity 
is furnished through this association. 

To the mind of the writer the Neighborhood 
Guild has several lessons to teach to Settlement 
workers. In the first place, it has sticceeded so 
well in developing native leadership because it 
has put into actual existence without equivoca- 
tion or fear, that absolute democracy which 
should be the ideal of every settlement. It has 
not confined the interests of the member of a 
club to that club or to. any set of particular 











activities. Rather it has from the start, as 
soon as his actually childish days are gone, 
assumed and considered that he is part and 
parcel of the house or Guild and that his opin- 
ions are entitled to just as much grave consid- 
eration as that of any resident in the house. 
Rather the resident has been considered as be- 
longing to a particular class of Guild members, 
and a class, be ye careful to observe, which 
has its limitations! There have been times in 
the history of the University Settlement when 
residents have been freely and frankly criti- 
cized and when the general management of the 
house has been freely and frankly criticized. 
Some of this criticism has been just—some 
unjust. It has been irritating and exasperating 
at times. There has more than once been dis- 
played an obstinacy which has been absolutely 
senseless. But no minor irritation or series of 
minor irritations can weigh for a second against 
that marvelous bringing out of the best in 
scores of young men and women for which 
the democracy of the Neighborhood Guild is 
responsible. Right at this point a distinction 
should be made. It cannot be too plainly stated 
that other settlements have succeeded better 
than the University in interesting men in local 
affairs. Other settlements have also been more 
successful in developing the spirit of co-opera- 
tion among young women. But nowhere else 
has there been developed so great a power for 
leadership and for extending and spreading the 
best ideals of the settlement movement as 
here. The Neighborhood Guild has shown the 
lasting social value of settlement clubs when 
rightly organized. Not in the mere social (us- 
ing the word in its narrower sense) and edu- 
cational advantages may their chief value lie, 
but in adding materially to the ranks of those 
who are thinking and working for social bet- 
terment outside of merely local lines. Clubs 
have come and gone in the Neighborhood Guild. 
But they have not gone without leaving behind 
strong and active workers in the University Set- 
tlement and without contributing strong and 
active workers to other centers. 

The inarticulate message of the Neighbor- 
hood Guild to other centers is apparently as 
plain. Give to your young people power and 
responsibility, and a very large share of it, in 
shaping the policy and activities, not of their 
respective clubs only, but of the whole house. 
Mayhap if you do not feel the absolute neces- 
sity for growing very fast, you may even suc- 
ceed better than the University Settlement, 
which has grown to such large proportions. If 
it is given to you to remain a comparatively 
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modest and simple social center, then indeed 
your opportunities are the greater. You can 
then even give large financial responsibility to 
those who should Have it. A head worker re- 
cently installed in a Chicago settlement beau- 
tifully said to the assembled representatives of 
the house clubs: “This is your house to do 
with as you will. We are your servants to 
carry out your serious purposes, and you can 
make this house just as strong and powerful 
for good as you wish.” With a strong Guild 
and a strong Guild spirit developed that can 
come to pass with a greater fulness and com- 
pleteness than is possible under other condi- 
tions. 

To anyone attempting something along this 
line there should be given the caution, Never 
be discouraged. Foolish things will be said and 
done. There will be periods when it will all 
seem a delusion and a snare. But be assured 
that wisdom will come with experience and 
that bye and bye some of your best advisers 
and workers will be among those club members 
who have come into a larger realization of their 
responsibilities and their opportunities. 





ASSOCIATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD 
WORKERS, NEW YORK CITY. 


EDITED FOR THE ASSOCIATION BY 
Mary KincGspury SIMKHOVITCH, 


26 Jones Street, New York City. 
Playgrounds and Public Parks. 

June 30th is a red-letter day in the history of 
the development of the social conscience of 
New York, for it was on that date that New 
York City for the first time saw a playground 
in a public park, operated by the Park Depart- 
ment. Previous to this time the Board of Edu- 
cation had maintained playgrounds during the 
vacation period, and also for several years the 
Outdoor Recreation League had maintained 
at private cost small playgrounds in pub- 
lic parks as well as in other lots. But the pur- 
pose of the Outdoor Recreation League from 
the start was to urge before the city as rapidly 
as possible the duty of maintaining play- 
grounds and outdoor gymnasiums under the 
jurisdiction of the Park Department. Commis- 
sioner Willcox could have appointed no one 
who was so well fitted to carry out this plan 
as is Mr. Charles B. Stover, identified with the 
Outdoor Recreation League from the beginning, 
and now, for two years, its president. It is 
to the credit of the present administration that 
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the Park Department has at last vigorously 
taken hold of the idea that playgrounds are an 
integral part of decent municipal park sys- 
tem, and it is to the credit of Mr. Stover that 
this attitude of the Park Department has be- 
come an effective reality. There are now in 
operation six playgrounds, where there is also 
an open-air gymnasium. These are the play- 
grounds in: Tompkins Square, Seward Park, 
De Witt Clinton Park, the John Jay Park, Ham- 
ilton Fisk Park, and the park at Corlear’s 
Hook. 

Playgrounds (without the gymnasium) are 
maintained at the Battery: Park, at Hudson 
Park, at Seventeenth Street and East River, 
and at the East River Park. 

In making up the budget for next year the 
department is asking for $38,450 for the main- 
tenance of these ten playgrounds. Next year, 
also, will probably see the opening of a park 
on the East Thirty-fifth Street site, selected by 
the commission of 1897 and since that time 
urged by the citizens of that district. 

The work of the playgrounds has so far been 
hampered by the fact that the Civil Service 
Commission has taken so long to furnish lists 
of eligible attendants. But that difficulty has 
been met, and now we have in New York ten 
splendidly equipped playgrounds, with appar- 
atus for the boys, with croquet, swings, etc., 
for the girls, and engaging little swings for the 
babies. The one “but” to these playgrounds 
is their relative scarcity in proportion to the 
density of population. The result is that these 
playgrounds are overcrowded. This is only a 
beginning; when we get really civilized we'll 
have enough playgrounds so that all can havea 
chance at them. These playgrounds are to be 
operated all the year round. Of course when 
school is in session the playgrounds cannot 
be used by school children. But the grounds 
are open to school children after school till 
dark.—Vary K. Simkhovitch, Greenwich House. 





Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Hill have returned 
to their work at West Side Neighborhood 
House. They are living, however, in a tene- 
ment nearby. Mr. Hill has regained his health 
and is welcomed back to New York most 
heartily. 





Mr. R. G. Fitzgerald, of the Richmond Hill 
House, 28 Macdougal, has begun his work as 
attendant or truant officer of the Board of Edu- 
cation, being the first one on the eligible list, 
over 300 persons having taken the examination. 
The Richmond Hill House has two especially 
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interesting features to be noted: One is a 
series of lessons to Italians to prepare them 
for naturalization, and the other is instruction 
in hand-spinning. Richmond Hill House is 
right on the edge of a large Italian district,. 
ever pushing its frontiers westward and north- 
ward. 





Mr. Paul Kennaday, of Greenwich House, fs 
the newly appointed secretary of the Tubercu- 
losis Committee of the Charity Organization 
Society. The campaign of this committee is a 
vigorous one. It is not only educational, but is 
also making itself felt in effecting changes 
through co-operation with state and city agen- 
cies that deal with the tuberculosis question. 





A recent number of the Review of Reviews 
published an article by Mr. Edward T. Devine, 
of the Charity Organization Society, which has 
attracted widespread attention. The article 
showed what the present city administration 
has done through its great city departments, 
which most closely touches the daily life of 
working people. The Tenement House Depart- 
ment, the Charities Department and the Board 
of Health are conspicuous examples of what 
such departments can be when headed by such 
able men as are now serving as commissioners. 





On the first Saturday evening of October the 
alumni of the Neighborhood Guild of the Uni- 
versity Settlement tendered a reception at the 
settlement to the new head-worker, Professor 
Hamilton, recently of Syracuse University. 
Professor Hamilton brings to his new position 
a cultivated mind, broad sympathies and rip- 
ened judgment. He is a man who will under- 
stand the art of going slowly, but who will not 
flinch from a positive point of view when there 
is occasion for it. A man of mature years, 
who has known the business as well as the 
academic world, Professor Hamilton enters 
upon his work under favorable auspices. 

Mr. Ernest Poole, of the University Settle- 
ment, who last year contributed to magazines 
interesting articles on child labor, and who, 
later in the year, brought out a valuable and 


interesting study of what is called “The Lung . 


Block’”—so infested is the block with tubercu- 
losis—is this year devoting his attention to 
New York sweat-shops. 





A great sorrow is a great opportunity. This 
world is never dark when it is seen in the light 
of God’s countenance.—Rvrvus ELLIs. 
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SETTLEMENTS. 


New York City—95 Rivington Street. 
Philadelphia—4383 Christian Street. 
Boston—98 Tyler Street (Denison House). 


.EDITED BY SARAH GRAHAM TOMKINS. 


SETTLEMENT CO-OPERATION IN VACA- 


TION SCHOOLS. 


BY MARY H. DANA, CHAIRMAN BOSTON VACATION 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The Tyler Street Vacation School was started 
in 1894 by Ward Eleven of the Boston Associ- 
ated Charities acting in conjunction with the 
College Settlement, Denison House, and has 
been carried on each year since by Denison 
House assuming the responsibility and the As- 
sociated Charities raising the money. . 

The classes are held in one of the public 
school buildings with the exception of the 
sloyd and cooking departments, which are in 
rooms adapted for the purpose in other build- 
ings. We have found that it is wiser to have 
trained and paid teachers, and that the chil- 
dren’s interest in manual and nature work is 
so great, it is best to give them those 
studies entirely during the short session of 
six weeks. We reach, the children by having 
about five hundred circulars distributed in the 
near-by public schools the last of June, and 
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these circulars tell them that the school will 
open on the Monday after the Fourth of July, 
and that there will be kindergarten, primary, 
sewing, cooking, sloyd, cobbling and nature 
classes for children of from four to fourteen 
years of age; also that tickets may be obtained 
by parents applying at Denison House during 
certain hours. 

We often feel that the parents do not ap- 
preciate the value of the school, excepting that 
it keeps Mary or John “off the street,” but there 
is certainly no lack of enthusiasm on the chil- 
dren’s part, and this year many more applied 
than could be accommodated. Many of the 
children did not miss a day, and it seems as if 
each year they came more regularly from their 
interest in their work, rather than be on hand 
for a possible excursion. We had an average 
daily attendance of 212, the superintendent dis- 
charging children who were absent without 
good cause and substituting those on the wait- 
ing list. 

The kindergarten had an average attendance 
of 40, our most efficient teacher being helped 
by one of the nurses from the Day Nursery 
near the school. The children were much in- 
terested in the finger work, clay molding, paper 
cutting, etc., and the exhibition showed how 
much can be accomplished in six weeks. 

The most satisfactory excursions for these 
little ones were the trips made in the after- 
noons with small parties of four to six children. 
We feel that of all departments these afford the 
best opportunity for knowing each child and 
giving lessons in courtesy and kindness. 

The primary department is always crowded 
and we divide it into two sections. This year 
the first section studied about Japanese and 
Chinese life, making many interesting articles 
to illustrate their work. The second section 
had for its subject United States history, giv- 
ing much time to Indian life. The hand work 
was devoted to making wigwams, canoes, snow- 
shoes, etc. 

One of the busiest rooms was the dress- 
making department. The interest never seemed 
to lag, and the older girls finished twenty-five 
mohair shirt waist suits and six shirt waists, 
besides several minor articles. The little girls, 
many of whom were in the primary grade 
last year, made sixteen gingham dresses and 
many aprons. 

The teacher of the cooking class tried to se- 
lect dishes which the girls would be able to 
prepare in their own homes, and several dishes 
were voluntarily made by the girls at home 
for the exhibition. One laundry lesson was 








given each week, and scrubbing and dish- 
washing were taught every day. The ignorance 
about dish-washing was quite appalling. 

The sloyd work is always successful, the 
girls enjoying it almost as much as the boys. 
The addition of walnut stain to the articles 
made for the house added to their attractive- 
ness. A class of older boys were glad to work 
before and after school in pyrography and color 
study. 

The cobbling class was a new department this 
year and proved very popular. About 250 pairs 
of tops and heels were completed during the 
ten half days of labor. First the boys took off 
their own boots and mended them, and then 
brought from home those of their brothers, 
sisters and neighbors. 

We have, perhaps, been the most interested 
in the growth of the nature work. Through 
the generosity of one of the committee, we 
have been able to send classes of from fifteen 
to twenty children, with a competent teacher, 
to the seashore or country nearly every day. 
The interest in nature this has aroused, as 
well as the cultivating influence it has had, has 
been of great value. 

This year we added gardening to the field and 
class work, and both the boys and girls were 
intensely interested in their little plots of 
earth. Many plants were transplanted into 
boxes and taken home at the close of the term. 
The children learned the systematic care of 
their gardens and their powers of observation 
were very much sharpened; then, too, respect 
for the rights of property ownership was in- 
stilled and the labor gave the boys a chance 
to work off their superfluous energy. 

The mothers’ teas, held every week, were well 
attended, and both the parents and children 
who came seemed to be more self-possessed and 
more capable of mingling and talking together 
than they used to be. 

The school cost about $800 this year, the 
nature work adding nearly $200 to the total 
expense. We plan each year to buy some casts 
and pictures for decoration and leave them in 
the rooms, so that the children may enjoy 
them in winter also. 


Humility. 


The bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest. 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest. 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 
—MONTGOMERY. 
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EDITORIAL. 








The Keswick School of Industrial Arts. 

To catch a glimpse of Canon Rawnsley on 
his field is to have a new assurance of the 
possibility not only, but of the practicability 
also, of identifying the spiritual and social 
motive, and the historic spirit with the most 
intensely practical purpose. At the old Crosth- 
waite parish church in Keswick there is on 
every hand the evidence of his reverence for 
every detail of its antique art and storied his- 
tory, and in the announcement of its services 
all over town there is equal witness to his 
“present mind.” Equally at home in the na- 
ture, life and literary associations of the Eng- 
lish lake country as he is in the pulpit, recog- 
nized to be not more in his place when admin- 
istering parish affairs than in awarding prizes 
at thé agricultural fair and in directing the 
school of industrial arts, this citizen-minister 
fulfills John Ruskin’s ideal of the parish priest 
in trying with his peopleto “make earth heaven 
by doing certain fair deeds.” Not more, if as 
much to him as to Mrs. Rawnsley are due the 
home art industries for which Keswick is be- 
coming far-famed. To the courtesy of both the 
readers of THE Commons are indebted for the 
good Canon’s story of their work and its in- 
spirer. G. T. 





Graft and Boodle. 

Just now there is no word so common in our 
political gossip as “graft.” While we may. be 
better able to define the term after the Com- 
mittee of Nine concludes its investigation of 
the administration of the city of Chicago, we 
know, at least in a general way, what we mean 
when we use the word. We may get a clearer 
idea of it by comparing it with its malodorous 
companion, “boodle.” 

Boodle is wholesale, graft is retail corruption. 
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Boodle is bribery on a grand scale, graft is 
petty bribery. The briber by boodle is the 
master of millions, the briber by graft may 
be only a “land poor” single cottage house- 
holder. ‘The boodler is boss of the gang, the 
grafter is a comparatively obscure Official. 
Boodle is the fruit and reward of bossism, graft 
may exist without close organization. Boodle 
finds its opportunity in the legislative, graft 
in the administrative department of the gov- 
ernment. The boodler and the grafter are alike 
in making private gain out of public office. The 
only difference between them is the difference 
in the size of the “swag.” The grafter is only 
an abridged, manifold edition of the boodler. 

If we accept Steffen’s optimistic interpreta- 
tion of the Reform movement in Chicago, that 
the city has overthrown boodling, we may find 
an explanation for the retirement of this once 
much-used term. The word is now without 
local significance, the thing itself being a back 
number. We know this because we see public 
service corporations bargaining in the open 
betore our council committees for franchise 
privileges that they formerly bought or boodled 
from the boss of the gang in his own room. 

Having checked, possibly overthrown boodling 
—a fact we accept with wary trustfulness— 
the next forward step of the people will be to 
eliminate grafting from its civic administra- 
tion. A good beginning has been made in the 
Hull House investigation of the sanitary con- 
ditions in the Nineteenth ward, culminating in 
the searching report of the Health Department 
by the Civil Service Commission. What the 
outcome of the present investigation by the 
Committee of Nine will ‘be remains to be seen. 
One thing is certain, graft is getting a pub- 
licity that is likely to be unhealthy for it. The 
people can eradicate graft as they have elimin- 
ated boodling. All that is needed is the same 
kind of persistent faith and discriminating, 
independent judgment that has won the first 
notable advance in the reform and the redemp- 
tion of the city from corruption. 

To be sure there will be some faithless, un- 
believing ones who will maintain that grafting 
cannot be eradicated. We know them. They 
spoke after the same manner seven years ago 
when the assault on boodle began. Neverthe- 
less, we have a “clean” council to-day, and 
boodling is out of style. The same catastrophe 
will happen to graft. When the spirit of the 
peopie is once aroused to sustained antagonism 
to grafting as we believe it is now to boodling, 
grafting will become disreputable, unfashion- 
able, out of date. J. M. 
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VIEW POINTS AFIELD. 
BY GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


Social Conference of the Friends in England, 

No finer or more practically effective social 
work is done in England than by members of 
the Society of Friends. Their newer meeting 
houses resemble social settlement buildings 
with the most ample quarters and best equip- 
ment for varied educational, industrial, social 
and religious work. The First Day Adult 
Schools, which we plan to describe with illus- 
trations in an early number of THE COMMONS, 
are the most popular religious agency and the 
most effective social endeavor at work among 
men in England. Some members of the so- 
ciety, who have become captains of the large 
cocoa industries, are marshaling their resources 
for the social betterment of conditions in and 
all about their great plants with an ethical in- 
sight, a public spirit and a vision of the ideal 
far ahead of their times. Some account of the 
Cadbury’s Model Works near Birmingham, to- 
gether with the Bournville Village Trust, and 
of the Rountree’s liberally designed and man- 
aged plant at York, with the scientific investi- 
gation of conditions which father and son are 
making, may be expected later in these col- 
umns. It is of the summer school and confer- 
ence on social questions to which these practical 
endeavors have led that this introductory article 
is devoted. 

An old family country house with beautiful 
grounds at Woodbrooke, near Birmingham, has 
become the seat of this new educational enter- 
prise which has the promise of a unique de- 
velopment. Here a select circle of rare spirits 
has gathered for six weeks about expert lec- 
turers and teachers in science, language, litera- 
ture, Biblical criticism and philosophy, with 
such success that Professor J. Rendel Harris, 
the eminent scholar, prefers leading the move- 
ment to build up a permanent school here, 
rather than to accept the professorship in the 
University of Leyden, to which he has been 
elected. The social conference which followed 
was conducted on the same high plane and 
made place for its branch of inquiry in the 
curriculum and teaching force being provided 
for. 


MR. ROUNTREE ON ENGLAND’S LIQUOR PROBLEM. 


The first place on the programme was given 
to Mr. Joseph Rountree’s discussion of “The 
Present Critical Condition of the Licensing 
Question.” As joint author with Mr. Anthony 
Sherwell of “The Temperance Problem and So- 





cial Reform,” this manufacturer is regarded as 
one the highest authorities on the liquor prob- 
lem among English investigators. 

Through his courtesy the syllabus of “Propo- 
sitions,” to the discussion of which his paper 
was devoted, follows: 

(1) That the consumption of alcohol in this 
country is excessive, and ought to be reduced. 

(2) That the consumption of alcohol in a 
country can be enormously affected by the force 
of law and of social arrangement. 

(3) That the ever-present obstacle which 
temperance reformers have to encounter is the 
power and unslumbering hostility of the trade 
to any changes whatsoever that are calculated 
to lessen the consumption of alcohol. 

(4) That after legislation and restrictive 
agencies have done all that can reasonably be 
expected from them, there will for a long term 
of years be a great volume of drink traffic still 
existing in the country. 

(5) That that portion of the trade which 
cannot be suppressed should be placed under 
effective control. 

(6) That an effective control of a character 
calculated to effect a great reduction in con- 
sumption is not likely to be brought about so 
long as the public-house trade remains in private 
hands. 

(7) That it is altogether improbable that 
the nation will long permit the monopoly 
profits of the retail trade to pass entirely into 
private hands, and that public management on 
a large scale in the near future is inevitable. 

(8) That the benefits of taking the public- 
house trade out of private hands will be largely 
neutralized if it means merely replacing the 
private interest of the publican by the collective 
interest of the ratepayers; yet this result is 
likely to come about if the question is allowed 
to drift, and if the temperance party fail to 
formulate a clear positive policy with regard to 
that portion of the traffic which comes under 
any form of public management. 

(9) That when the public-house trade is 
taken out of private hands and is conducted 
either by municipalities or by controlling com 
panies, it is essential: 

(a) That the general conditions under which 
such bodies work shall be determined by statu- 
tory law, and especially 

(b) That the appropriation of profits shall 
be determined by law and be such that locali- 
ties can have no inducement either to stimulate 
or to continue the traffic for the sake of the 
profit which it yields. 

The difference of opinion centered about the 








contention of Mr. Rountree, supported by Mr. 
Sherwell, that public appropriation of the 
liquor trade would necessarily involve the ques- 
tion of compensation to the manufacturers and 
dealers for the loss of the value of their plants 
and facilities for distribution. Thus only, they 
claimed, could the inseparable charge of injus- 
tice be removed from the path of progress to- 
ward this*end. The validity of this objection 
to state appropriation and the public policy of 
proposing any compensation whatever were 
sharply challenged and stoutly denied by Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain, brother of the retired 
Colonial Secretary. As a manufacturer and 
magistrate in Birmingham he saw enough of 
the damage and danger of the private liquor 
traffic to warrant the state in suppressing and 
assuming control of it. 
CRISIS IN POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION. 

The poor law and its problems were discussed 
with rare wisdom and wit by Mr. A. L. Smith, 
fellow and tutor of Balliol College, and for 
many years poor law guardian in the city of 
Oxford. He drew his eminently practical sug- 
gestions as to methods and his weighty conclu- 
sions as to results from his personal knowledge 
of Arnold Toynbee’s pioneer investigations in 
East London, and his own long experience in 
administering the law and studying the causes 
and treatment of pauperism. 

The present extent of pauperism in England 
was indicated by these statistics of the past 
decade: 

London population, 4,201,875 in 1891; 4,520,- 
490 in 1901. 

Per cent of paupers to population, 1891, in- 
door 1.23, outdoor 2.13; in 1901, indoor 1.28, 
outdoor 2.13. 

Total poor law expenditure in 1891, £2,435,- 
164, a rate on every £1 of assessable property 
of is 6%4d; in 1901, £3,770,926, a rate of 1s 
11%d on £1. Yet the growth of London’s 
wealth was twice as great as that of its popu- 
lation. 

The decline in pauperism during the past 
forty years from 5.6 to 2.5 of the population 
was offset by the increase in the prosperous 
year 1901-1902 to 2.6. Under the pauper taint 
there were reported 36,000 able-bodied men, 
76,000 able-bodied women, and 218,000 children. 

In England and Wales in 1863 there were 
1,142,624 paupers, of whom 134,113 were indoor, 
968,040 outdoor, and 253,499 able-bodied. In 
1903, with an increase of over twelve and one- 
half millions in population, there were 847,480 
paupers, 217,319 of whom were indoor, 514,206 
were outdoor, and 106,412 were able-bodied. 
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The increasing ratio of pauperism to popula- 
tion the speaker attributed mostly to a new 
system of outdoor relief, which has sprung up 
under the discretion recently given the guar- 
dians that is threatening to equal the abuse 
prior to the enactment of the law in 1834. This 
contention was strikingly illustrated and attest- 
ed by an array of figures showing the fluctu- 
ations in the policy of the guardians to corre- 
spond with the increase or decrease of. pauper- 
ism. ‘Ten unions were cited which increased 
their pauperism over 15 per cent, among them 
such as Kensington, which increased its out- 
door pauperism 28.5, St. George’s 50, Poplar 52, 
St. Olave’s 70.1. Among the six unions which 
decreased their outdoor pauperism over 40 per 
cent were Whitechapel’s decrease in outdoor 
61.5, St. Giles 57.1, Woolwich 56.5. The de- 
moralizing influence of the casual labor and 
light jobs offered by the university population 
in Oxford was noted. ‘Tramps invariably re- 
appear with the opening of the term. One of 
them, when informed by some wag that the 
term’s opening had been postponed, immediately 
left town. Oxford, with a population of only 
22,994, provided in 1902 for 6,999 vagrants’ 
night lodging. 

Outdoor relief was condemned as bad public 
policy because it undermines self-respect, tempts 
to take alms, is not more humane, should not 
be claimed as a rate payee’s right, does not 
prevent the breaking up of homes, renders in- 
vestigation impossible, and its increase does not 
decrease indoor relief. 

The poor law judges only of the fact of des- 
titution, leaving charity organization to follow 
and supplement it by dealing with the poor 
themselves. 

The only salvation of democracy is to har- 
ness society to the state and make public duty 
fall on private individuals. 

Other parts in the conference were taken by 
Mr. G. H. Perris of London, who delivered u 
severe arraignment of the sordid “economia: 
of empire” in England, and by Professor Grahani 
Taylor, who defined “the social function of the 
church.” 





“ALL sensuality is one, though it takes many 
forms; all purity is one.”—THOREAU. 





“No man can choose what coming hours may 
bring 
To him of need, of joy, of suffering; 
But what his soul shall bring unto each hour 
To meet its challenge—this is in his power.” 
—THE OUTLOOK. 
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THE MONTH AT CHICAGO COMMONS. 


The usual activity along muSical lines during 
the past month gives every evidence of a most 
profitable winter. As was noted in last month's 
issue, all of the musical work of the Settlement 
is organized this year into a regular School of 
Music. Already the advantage of this change 
has become manifest. There has been a de- 
cided improvement in regularity and prompt- 
ness at lessons, as well as a large increase in 
enrollment. The capacity of our piano and 
vocal classes is now taxed to the limit, and 
there are large waiting lists. An unsurpassed 
opportunity for musical friends of the Com- 
mons to do effective non-resident work is here 
presented. 

The Children’s Chorus has begun its fall 
work under more favorable conditions than any 
time heretofore. A plan of work will be fol- 
lowed this season which will give Miss Sprague 
and her assistants a much closer and more 
personal contact with each of the 150 children 
comprising the group. 

Another and entirely new musica] feature 
of the Commons is the Mandolin and Guitar 
Club. Already twenty persons are enrolled, 
with new applications coming in all the time. 


The Shakespeare Club in its opening is for- 
tunate in having again this season for its lead- 
er the young lawyer whose active interest has 
meant so much to the Club. At the first meet- 
ing fifteen members began the reading of Mac- 
beth, following an outline study course of the 
greatest plays of Shakespeare, prepared by Pro- 
fessor MacClintock of the University of Chi- 
cago. The plan of work for the year includes 
lectures by University professors and others, 
explaining the work and helping to make it 
most helpful to the members. They are expect- 
ing to have a monthly lecturer from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Bureau of University Exten- 
sion. The fellowship in the class has always 
been of great interest and help it» the members, 
and has been increased by the giving of a social 
every month or two. 


The same lack of teachers in the sewing 
school Saturday mornings is felt this year that 
has always prevailed. With no announcement 
whatever of the sewing classes, the number of 
children now in them is ‘over 125—quite the 
limit unless more teachers can be found. A 
new feature this season is the holding of the 
game period in the gymnasium, immediately 
after the close of the two boys’ classes there. 





The first gathering of the mothers’ meeting 
this fall was unusually large and interesting. 
They had quietly prepared among themselves 
a pleasant surprise for some of the residents 
and their president, in recognition of her re- 
turn as Mrs. Todd. After a light supper was 
enjoyed by all, there were a few speeches and 
a short musical program. Mrs. Hegner, who 
began the mothers’ meeting, was present, and 
pleasantly recalled the early days at the old 
building. Three of the mothers present were 
of the original seven who were present at the 
first meeting eight years ago. 


Thursday Evening’s Gymnasium Class for 
young women has enrolled forty-six, and, under 
the leadership of Miss Lambkin of the Jewish 
Manual Training School, the members are sure 
to find the recreation and help they expect. 


The first of the Tuesday Evening Free Floor 
Meetings will be held November 10. The pro- 
gram for the first four meetings will probably 
be: “Proposed Legislation Regarding News- 
boys.” The facts secured in the newsboys in- 
vestigation that has been going on this summer 
are nearly ready for publication, and will 
awaken a good deal of interest in the question 
of the sale of papers and of boy life in the 
streets. “The Work of the New Child Labor 
Law,” by State Factory Inspector Davies; 
“How to Dea! with Truancy,” by Principal 
MacQuery of the Parental School, and Mr. 
Bodine, Superintendent of the Compulsory De- 
partment of the Board of Education. “The 
Juvenile Court,” by John J. McManaman, Head 
Probation Officer. Early in December Dr. James 
B. Herrick will speak on “The Economic Aspect 
of Tuberculosis.” 
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